IX

INDIA'S IMPENDING REVOLUTION

The Indian Empire of the British Crown lasted less than ninety
vears, from 1858-1947. It had indeed been an unconscion-
able time a-dying. It was a Victorian concept and its life force per-
ished with the Victorian Age. Victorian in pomp and grandeur,
Victorian in the public-school code of its Government, its Phil-
istinism, its middle-class standards of virtue, its creaming of the
large Victorian families for its administrators and soldiers, Vic-
torian in the commercialism that mingled with highmindedness in
Anglo-Indian relations, Victorian in its Gladstonesque view of the
functions of Government, it was above all Victorian in its faith in
the rule of law and political liberalism as the solvent of all public
ills. Since the British never doubted the efficacy of these doctrines,
it did not occur to Indians to do so.

It passes away amid pessimism, doubt, and self-distrust which
are more evident on the Indian side than on the British. Beneath
the jubilation with which the dawn of Indian independence and
the birth of two new nation States have been celebrated lies a deep
psychological malaise. It is not on the British side. Those, indeed,
suffer many pangs who grieve for the Indian millions, condemned,
they believe, by British defection to civil war and the breakdown
of government, and for the simple Indian peasantry condemned
to mastery by an urban political class. But the commoner feeling
among the British public is relief at the laying down of a burden,
mingled with thankfulness that Britain does not have to take re-
sponsibility for the ghastly troubles that have overtaken parts of
the Indian sub-continent since authority was handed over. And if
there are regrets at the loss of the military and economic advan-
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